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A corner of one of my Iris Fields at Grandview, Wash., from which the 3 groups below will be shipped. Note the great profusion of bloom to be expected from Wayman Irises. 
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COLLECTION NO. 1 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. High- 

est international honors. Large perfect 
ellow with smooth satiny texture. Former price 
20.00 each and well worth te NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Rich 
red-toned blend. Has been called The World's Finest 
Iris. Formerly $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. Largest of the Fall Bloomers, 
flowering profusely twice a year, early ioe’ and 
again in the fall. Sweet Violet ————. lue violet 
tones. Former price $25.00. NOW FREE 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $80.00, 
each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
on receipt of check or money order for the following 


“Long Flowering” Collection of 12 varieties for $4.00. 
‘ ° 3° 
12 “Long Flowering $4.00 
IRIS COLLECTION * 

ABELARD—30 in. One of the earliest to bloom. General 
effect rich mahogany red. A gorgeous intense hue. 

AMMON-—46 in. A heavenly sky-blue that flowers early 
along with Abelard, long before other Iris bloom. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—S50 in. Early. Tallest and purest 
snow white. Very lovely and a great favorite. Large 
Flowers. Former price $15.00 each. 

IB-PALL—-30 in. A handsome ruffled hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrid in lilac and violet tones. As ‘different’ as 
though it came from another planet. 

EATE IZZARD—36 in. A delightful pink tone. Silver 
Medal Winner. 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. A ‘’Five-Star’’ variety in richest 
silky Persian rug tons. Former price $25.00 each. 

NATOMA—36 in. A super Iris in soft tel tones. 
Upper petals soft bronze, flushed violet. er petals 
brilliant old-rose with chocolate border. 

SOUTHLAND—24 in. A sensational oom ve yellow Early 
Spring and Fall Bloomer. A nugget of beauty. 

SUNTAN—38 in. I like this best of all the tan effects. 

SENSATION—48 in. A real sensation in pure bright sky 
blue. Former price $30.00 each. 

ANNDELIA—32 in. One of our most exquisite Iris. 
Soft lilac upper petals, beautifully ruffled. Lower 
petals white with feather-stitch edging of bright rose. 

JERRY—36 in. Vivid, glistening red tone. A real gem 
and one of the most brilliant of all Iris. 


The 12 “Long Flowering” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.00. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.00 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.50 





COLLECTION NO. 2 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


DAUNTLESS—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Highest 
International Honors. A delightful red toned Iris that 
is Perfect in every way. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

GUDRUN—42 in. Early. Largest and best white Iris. 
Huge flowers. Dykes Medal Winner. Formerly 
$50.00 each. NOW FREE. 

HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and finest yellow. The 
Hybridizer’s dream come true. Former price $25.00 
each. NOW FREE. 

The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the following 

“Garden Magic” Collection of 12 varieties for $3.95. 

*“Garden Magic” 


1 2 TRIS COLLECTION $3.95 


CLARA NOYES—36 in. Outstanding novelty in the 
world famous Talisman Rose Colors of Flame Red 
over Yellow. Formerly $20.00 each. 

GLEAM—42 in. Amazingly beautiful pure uniform sky 
blue. Unsurpassed in this color. 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY—40 in. A symphony in vel- 
vety violet blue tones. Large, perfect flowers. 

NENE—36 in. This very stunning red toned Iris is one 
of the largest and finest. Former price $50.00 each. 

PRES. PILKINGTON—40 in. Huge flowers in a beauti- 
ful blending of many delightful pastel tints, pink, 
brown, soft yellow, etc. Former price $25.00 each. 

AMBERA—36 in. Largest and finest of the very early 
peewee. flowering two weeks ahead of other Iris. 

quisitely Fragrant. Former price $10.00 each. 

COSETTE—26 in. Most profuse blooming very early 
pure snow white, flowering with Ammon. Gorgeous. 

MUSICAL—32 in. Silver Medal Winner. Glorious bril- 
liant blue of | size and imposing appearance. A 

_ Teal aristocrat. Formerly $25.00 each. 

PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Fine, tall, clear deep yellow. Superb landscape effect. 
Unexcelled for cutting. Former price $35.00 each. 

SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Unusual, beautiful, and bril- 
liant copper-red tones. Formerly $10.00 each. 

TINT O’ TAN—40 in. Nothing else like it. A real gem in 
soft tan tones. Former price $20.00 each 

VOLTIGUER—48 in. A real ‘Five Star’’ Iris of delight- 
ful fragrance. Upper petals Bishops Purple, lower 
petals rich velvety ogany red. 

The 12 “Garden Magic” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 

FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 

on receipt of check or money order for only $3.95. 

1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$3.95 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.25 





COLLECTION NO. 3 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Sensational new silvery white Iris, veined, sanded, 
and flushed rosy-heliotrope. An exquisite combina- 
tion. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Finest of all the rebloomers, 
flowering profusely twice 3 year, early spring and 
fall. Intense, rich, silky, blackish violet. Former 

rice $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 
VALERY WEST—40 in. A Bliss masterpiece in 
brown-red and crimson tones. Exciting and unusual. 
Former price $65.00 each. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY 

on receipt of check or money order for the following 

“Master’’ Collection of 12 varieties for $4.05. 
**Master”’ 


12 IRIS COLLECTION $4.05 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
of the newer yellow Irises for mass effect. Former 
price $20.00 each. 

BLUE VELVET—46 in. The entire flower seems to be 
cut of velvet and the color is an intense, deep rich 
blue. Former price $50.00 each. 

DESERET—40 in. Gorgeous flowers, entirely different 
from any other Iris, deep yellow, with lower petals 
brushed and veined bright red. Was $10.00 each. 

JOYANCE—42 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Huge cream 
or Ivory toned flowers. Former price $20.00 each. 

K. V. AYRES—44 in. Massive flowers up to 84 inches 
in lovely iridescent soft pastel tints. Was $50.00. 

ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Marvelous fragrant unsur- 
passed rich Royal Purpie flowers, freely produced. 
Makes a great show. Former price $10.00 each. 

SANGREAL—28 in. Fine rich deep yellow flowers 
twice a year, early aries and fall. Was $10.00. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Amazingly profuse bloomer 
twice a 2 rem early spring and fall. Rich violet tones. 

SHINING WATERS—4 to 5 ft. Early. Very sweet fra- 
grance. Shimmering sparkling light blue. My Special. 

VALOR—50 in. Largest, richest, and finest blackish 
blue-violet. Bright crimson in the sunlight. Very 
fragrant. Former price $20.00 each. 

VENUS DE MILO—44 in. Gigantic snowy-white flowers 
of perfect form and sweet fragrance. Second choice 
for Dykes Medal. Former price $20.00 each. 

DOLLY MADISON—36 in. Large flowers in an intrigu- 
ing blend of soft pastel colors. Original price $25.00. 


The 12 “MASTER” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.05. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.05 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.75 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 9 varieties FREE $11.70 


3 EACH with 27 FREE PLANTS—$32.50 





I believe I will have enough - all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand 
should be greater than | anticipate, d reserve the right to substitute equally good, or FR 
better, varieties for any Iris of whidh the stock may become exhausted. con’ 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 
BOBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
















I enclose money order or check for $ 
“LONG FLOWERING” Collection $4.00 wi 
“GARDEN MAGIC” Collection $3.95 wi: 


“LONG FLOWERING” Collection, 3 
“GARDEN MAGIC” Collection, 3 E, 
“MASTER” Collection, 3 Each wit 


. for which please send me: 


ts as described 
plants $11.70 

plants $32.50 

with 9 FREE plants, $11.50 
th 9 FREE plants, $11.25 
‘plants, $11.75 
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My DeLuxe Iris 
and Peony Book 
g more 


ntainin: 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED | 


plants as described 
plants as described 
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MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


FROM VERMONT — “I am enclosing order for Iris (42 
—— bought some last year and year before and 
they are wonderful.” 
FROM OREGON — “Last year I bought 135 of your Iris 
a and had a most gorgeous display of flowers 


FROM TEXAS — "My order for the Summer Blooming 


Iris came in and were planted yesterday. They were 
the finest I have ever seen.” 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B — Bayside, Long Island, New York 
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TIE UP all plants that require staking before they are knocked flat by a 
Summer storm. 


AT LEAST one more planting of gladiolus corms may be made to pro- 
vide late flowers. 


CHINESE cabbage sown towards the end of the month will develop 
heads rather than bolt, that is, go to seed. 

EARLY morning is the best time of day to pick strawberries. The berries 
should not be carelessly pulled from the plants. 

BEARDED irises are best divided later in the Summer after their rhi- 
zomes have formed, rather than immediately after flowering. 

WEEDS may play the part of ‘“Typhoid Mary’”’ in the garden. They 
harbor insects and also act as hosts for parasitic fungi and viruses. 

PINCH the soft branch tips from dahlia plants after they have formed 
their second sets of leaves, thus causing the plants to form more stems 
to flower later on. 

THE ALUMINUM sulfate preparations now being recommended as 


rabbit repellents are also useful for warding off attacks by Japanese 
beetle. See Page 267. 


THREE or four pounds of complete fertilizer dug into each 100 square 
feet of soil from which an early crop has been removed will feed the 
replacement or succession crop. 


THE IRIS borer can be detected by ragged, eaten leaf edges. It can be 
removed from the foliage by cutting off an infested fan of leaves, 
digging the worm out and killing it. 

. TO AVOID spreading plant diseases, do not work among garden plants 
while the foliage is wet. This is a particularly important point to 
remember when picking or cultivating beans. 

ROTENONE used either in dust or spray preparations is one of the hest 
and safest insecticides. However, it is short in supply and, hence, 
should be used only on food crops, and never wastefully. 

THE BLOSSOMS of everbearing strawberries set out in the Spring 
should be kept picked until about August. Berries ready for picking 
may be expected about a month after blossom’ picking ceases. 

EARLY bearing varieties of tomatoes such as Victor, Pennheart or 
Bounty require neither staking nor pruning. Some gardeners spread a 
thick mulch beneath the plants to keep the fruits off the ground. 

WHEN picking or sorting very ripe, small fruits, avoid crushing by 
never handling more than one or two fruits at a time. The picked fruit 
should not stand in the sun and should be put in a refrigerator as 
promptly as possible. 

ANY SPRING-flowering bulbs which are to be lifted should remain in 
the soil until after the foliage ripens. When the bulbs are dug, they 
should not be left to dry in the hot sun but should be removed to a 
cool, airy, shaded place. 

UNLESS seed is to be saved, the faded blooms should be cut from sage 
plants. This will make for greater leaf growth. Also, pinching the tops 
of annual herbs such as basil, Summer savory and marjoram will make 
for bushy growth and greater yield. 

EXTRA plants of row crops such as beets or carrots are in effect weeds. 
Such crops should be thinned while small or cut off with a knife if they 
have already begun to crowd. Cutting will prevent the root disturb- 
ance incidental to pulling of sizable plants. 

LOW-GROWING plants are often injured by excess spray material 
dripping from the leaves of newly sprayed shade trees. Forsythias, for 
instance, are often so injured. It is also well to protect salad crops such 
as lettuce when poisonous materials are being applied to nearby trees. 

THERE is little which can be done to control the insect larve which 
wander aimlessly through the inner leaf tissues of beets, Swiss chard 
and spinach except to spray frequently with strong nicotine prepara- 
tions to prevent their entry into the leaves. They hatch from tiny white 
eggs, which are laid in small groups on the lower leaf surfaces. The 
injured leaves should be picked and destroyed promptly. 
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HE Buffalo, N. Y., Museum of Science has just 

finished its 6th International Salon of Nature 
Photography conducted through its publication 
“Hobbies.” The picture shown above “Harp o’ the 
Winds” by S. Alton Ralph, A. R. P. S., A. P. S. A., 
Springfield, Mass., was selected as first in class 3 
(plant life) by a jury of experts. The still life pic- 
ture at the right, the work of Morton Martin of 
Barre, Vt., was second in the plant life class. 
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MULCHING SAVES TIME AND BACKACHES 


able layer of organic waste of one kind or another, and 

the cessation of all stirring of the earth by hoeing or 

other mechanical means. It is a practice gaining rapidly in favor 

among home gardeners and its merits are both many and obvious. 

Yet mulching as a garden practice is not new. Colonel Henry 

W. Wilson told the members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society almost 60 years ago: 


M itrtarere means covering of the soil with a consider- 


It is one of the most natural things in the world for a reflecting man 
to think that, as he finds in the forest, a mossy carpeting which covers 
the ground and keeps it continually moist, even so a covering in our 
gardens and about trees and vines would repress noxious weeds, resist 
the drying action of the sun or wind and generally prove to be a 
useful thing. 

To this end about every material that seemed suitable to cover the 
soil as a mulch has been used first or last; leaves of both evergreen and 
deciduous trees, straw, haulm, hay, both from salt and fresh meadows, 
rushes and sedge grass, spent tan, sand, sawdust, chips and bristles 
have all been tried with a great variety of crops and with an equally 
great uniformity as to the results. 


If Col. Wilson were alive today, we would doubtless add to 
his list such items as ground corn cobs, sugar cane bagasse, 
shredded banana stems, peat moss, redwood bark and others. 
As it was, he was looking back from the year 1885 over the 
reports of mulching tests which had been made in the previous 
four decades. 

The consensus of the meeting before which Colonel Wilson 
spoke was that mulching was a far less desirable practice than 
vigorous cultivation of the kind that keeps the surface of the 
soil in a loose, powdery state. Apparently the gardeners of 1885 
looked upon mulching as being merely a means of stopping soil 
water loss by evaporation. They were very much disturbed by 
the fact that feeding roots were attracted to the surface of the 
mulched soil. Roots, they held, should be down in the ground. 
Therefore, they turned to dust mulching by cultivation, often 
with mechanical injury to the roots 
of the plants they were trying to 
foster and with no return from the 
top two or three inches of soil that 
they kept so frequently stirred. 

This view has come in for re- 
thinking in the last 30 years or 
so and new knowledge has been 
brought to bear on the subject. The 
result has been that many growers 
are again taking up the practices that 
were pioneered before the advent of 
the dust mulch school. 





Mulching has a number of phases. There is the permanent 
type of mulching practiced by orchardists and growers of woody 
plants in general, especially rhododendrons. Mulching is also 
applied to herbaceous plants—both perennial and annual in 
both flower garden and vegetable patch. Then, too, there is 
Winter covering, which really is not mulching in a cultural 
sense unless it be that the Winter covering be left to function as 
a mulch during the growing season. 

The modern gardener has come quite a long way in his 
thinking from the old timers who looked upon a mulch as 
being merely a means of preventing water loss by a kind of in- 
sulating process. Prevention of such losses is an important func- 
tion but one which has been over-rated. Soil which is not 
deeply stirred probably does not lose excessive amounts of water 
by evaporation, except through the agency of crops and weeds 
that may be growing in it. This factor of ground water supply 
is controlled not so much by the presence or absence of a mulch 
as it is by natural conditions as, for instance, rich bottom land 
as opposed to a gravelly hillside. 

Nevertheless, mulch can have a real effect on surface moisture 
conditions. It keeps the surface from baking, thus admitting 
rain and air with ease and rapidity. It breaks up raindrops and 
lets the water enter the soil gently and with little chance for 
surface erosion. It also tends to keep the soil cool in hot weather, 
with the result that moisture can be condensed from the air in 
the same way that a water pipe is said to ‘‘sweat’’ in Summer. 

This factor of insulating against sun heat can also prove a 
drawback to mulching as a garden technique. If a heavy blanket 
of vegetable waste is applied in early Spring before the soil be- 
comes warm, conditions are created for the slowing up of plant 
growth. Therefore, annual plants such as vegetables are not 
usually mulched until the earth is warm and the plants are in 
active growth. 

On the other hand, trees and shrubs that have been heavily 
mulched all along do not suffer in 
this way, because the cold does not 
strike in to their roots as harshly 
during the Winter. This is why ad- 
ditions to permanent mulches about 
trees and shrubs are made in Summer 
or early Autumn before hard freez- 
ing occurs. Heavy mulching of ever- 
greens in mid-Winter after the soil 
about the roots has become frozen 
can cause burning of the foiiage in 
Spring due to the failure of the soil 
to thaw promptly. Mulching can 












also add to the plant food present in the 
soil. For one thing, the top layer that has 
commonly been kept rootless by cultiva- 
tion comes into use. Then, too, in amply 
moistened soil, such elemefts as potash, 
phosphorus, calcium and magnesium are 
more readily available to plants. The 
mulch itself can break down to supply 
plant food, chiefly nitrogen. For this 
reason, the best kind of mulch for annual 
crops such as vegetables is one such as lawn 
clippings or soft green weeds, and legumes 
such as spoiled clover hay which break 
down quickly. 

Ordinarily, however, mulch in a vege- 
table garden is used for its mechanical effect 
and labor-saving value. The usual program 
of soil enrichment and feeding by side- 
dressing goes along with mulching. Dry 
fertilizer can be applied to the soil surface 
before the mulch is put on the flower gar- 
den or around vegetables. Liquid side- 
dressing can be poured through the mulch. 
When done in this way, little thought 
need be given to the fact that any particular 
mulching material does not break down 
quickly, or that in breaking down it will 
temporarily rob the plants of nitrogen. 

When it comes to starting a permanent 


mulching program with woody plants, it 
is just as well to give the usual feeding for 
the first season or two, particularly if the 
mulching be done with sawdust or corn 
cobs, neither of which break down quickly. 
As time goes on, conditions under such 
permanent mulches change and by the 
fourth season, unusually large amounts of 
nitrogen are usually present at the soil sur- 
face and no chemicals need to be added. 
Reports from orchardists, who have long 
grown apples by adding up to as much as 
a pound of old hay per square foot beneath 
the trees, indicate that neither excessive 
growth nor winter-killing has taken place. 
Also, by placing two or three feet of gravel 
around each trunk and keeping the mulch 
that far away, no serious mouse injury has 
been experienced. The fire hazard has been 
less than expected. 

The tomato has been outstanding 
among vegetables in its favorable response 
to mulching. The uniformity of mulch- 
induced soil moisture conditions has tended 
to make for steady growth and more per- 
fect fruits. More recently, mulching has 
been extended to sweet corn, beans and 
nearly every other sizable crop. 

The practice is to first get rid of all 





The Evergreen St. Johnswort 


LTHOUGH the evergreen St. Johns- 
wort (Hypericum calycinum) is 
often recommended as a ground cover, 
especially for shaded locations, little is said 
of the beauty of its blooms. These are 
really very lovely. The color is a glowing 
gold, stamens tipped with russet, and the 
flowering season lasts over a month in most 
sections. 

As a cut flower, and in particular to use 
in hospital rooms, as an enterprising gar- 
dener has discovered, they rate more atten- 
tion than is usually given them. 
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Old growth should be cut back to 
within a few inches of the ground (back 
to where main old stalks branch, at least) 
each late Winter or very early Spring to do 
away with old rusty leaves and to allow 
room for lush new growth. 

Once started, this plant spreads rapidly 
by root stalks which go deep. Therefore, 
it is not a plant to set out except in a per- 
manent location. 


—Frances S. Twining. 


Portland, Ore. 


Hypericum calycinum has many good qualities but spreads 
rapidly under ground. 


262 








Tobacco Harmful to 
Tomatoes 


T HAS become a well established 
fact that tomatoes can be impaired 
in their yield by tobacco mosaic dis- 
eases. The virus of the mosaic can 
be transferred from dry tobacco to 
living tomatoes through the agency 
of the planters’ hands. Entry into 
the tomato plant may be through 
hairs broken during the transplant- 
ing or training of the plants. 
Mosaic reduces the number of 
blooms on a tomato plant and also 
interferes with its growth. It is, 
therefore, important that a gardener 
wash his hands before handling to- 
mato plants and refrain from using 
tobacco in tomato plantings. 




















weeds and then to add the mulch over the 
whole area to a depth of several inches. 
If the material being added is soft and 
green, it is best added an inch or two at a 
time to prevent injury from heating. If 
such short, loose material as leaves is used 
for mulch, an inch of hay over the top will 
prevent blowing about, which may occur 
before a setting rain falls. 

One of the chief advantages of mulch 
in the vegetable garden is the suppression 
of weeds and the elimination of any need 
for hoeing. Care must be taken, however, 
not to put on unthreshed grain, straw or 
weeds in the seed head stage. If occasional 
weeds do come up through a mulch, they 
can be pulled or the mulch lifted with a 
fork and then dropped back to smother 
them. A garden so mulched can be left for 
the period of a fortnight’s vacation with- 
out becoming overgrown. Also, a soft 
mulch beneath cucumbers or early, flat- 
grown tomatoes will keep the fruits clean. 

Mulching in this manner is also a way 
of adding to the organic content of the 
garden soil. A thin layer of compost or 
barnyard manure spread over a mulch will, 
in the shade of the crop plants, tend to 
cause rapid breakdown preparatory to dig- 
ging the residues of both crops and mulch 
into the soil at the end of the season. 


Youngsters Plant 30,000 Pines 


HIRTY thousand Norway pine seed- 

lings planted on 30 acres of cutover 
land by 400 high school students in one 
hour flat was the highlight of the first 
Reforestation Institute held in Wisconsin, 
the dates being May 12 and 13. It was 
sponsored by Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
newly organized by the pulp and paper 
industry of the Wisconsin River valley to 
promote reforestation in that state. 

Dedication of the Rhinelander high 
school’s 360-acre school forest brought 
to 16 the number of such forests in Oneida 
County. There are 212 in Wisconsin as 
a whole, embracing some 14,000 acres. 
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A Chapel In a Garden — 


Mrs. Robert Barton receives an award 
for a unique project at Foxboro, Mass. 


T THE recent annual convention of 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs held in Atlanta, Ga., a special award 
was given to Mrs. Robert Barton of Fox- 
boro, Mass., for a garden chapel conceived 
by her and constructed through her efforts. 
Its full name is Bethany Garden Chapel 
and it replaces what was once a jungle of 
wild cherry, poison ivy, witch grass and 
plantain relieved only by a handsome ma- 
ple tree, which proved to be the inspiration 
for the garden chapel. It seemed to Mrs. 
Barton that this tree tried to say, “‘People 
should gather beneath my spreading 
branches and worship.” 

Mrs. Barton went to work the Summer 
of 1941, before Pearl Harbor, raking up 
tin cans and broken glass. Next came the 
work of hauling hurricane pine slabs to a 
sawmill to have them edged and then haul- 
ing them back to the church yard. Soon 
some of the young men in the parish vol- 
unteered to help. Presently pine slab fences 
were in place. Part of a dilapidated shed 
remained but with a new roof and a cover- 
ing of hurricane slabs it was made to serve 
as a tool house. Ivy-filled window boxes, 
the window frames and an antique church 
pew by the door were painted a soft grey- 
blue. 

Then with the help of any boys who 
happened to come by, the minister’s wife 
and Mrs. Barton laid a brick wall to a 
shrine of St. Francis which did not then 
exist but which already was planned for. 
Walks extended on two sides to circular 


areas around two old grindstones. Dwarf 
yews were obtained to make a fourth 
boundary and the garden chapel was well 
under way. 

Church members gave some large green 
hemlocks to form a background for a cedar 
cross and pulpit which forms a worship 
center at the end opposite the St. Francis 
garden. The pulpit itself was made from 
an old sewing machine with pine slabs in 
front. The iron sides are now covered with 
euonymus, hiding them almost completely. 

A small stone lamb dug out of a ceme- 
tery dump heap is sunk in the ground at 
the pulpit’s base. Large, flat stones, which 
make a platform, were given by people of 
the town. Some came from a farm in Ver- 
mont. Moss and thyme fill the crevices 
between the stones and a pair of urns mark 
the corners of the platform. 

Through the trees at the right a glimpse 
is obtained of a huge wooden acorn, once 
gilded and resplendent on a steeple tip. 
It is now the feature at the end of a side 
aisle in a setting of ferns. Finally, the figure 
of St. Francis appeared and was given the 
place reserved for it. It was carved of old 
applewood by the organist of the church 
and seems peculiarly well suited to its 
weathered grey shrine. An elm sapling was 
left where it grew behind the shrine to add 
its graceful pattern of leaves against the 
fence. 

As a focal point directly opposite the 
entrance is an unusual wall tablet above a 
bird bath of lead. The tablet, once a broken 
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The figure of St. Francis stands in a niche at 
one side of the garden. 


slate gravestone, still has its melancholy 
weeping willow at the top and gracefully 
designed side borders. The old lettering 
has been removed and replaced with the 
words of Abraham Cowley, a 17th cen- 
tury poet, ‘‘“God the First Garden Made.” 

The statue stands on a large mill stone 
and is surrounded by large-leaved plants 
of euonymus which are expected to grow 
up the wall and around the tabernacle. 
Dogwood fills the corner. This is a green 
garden except in the early Spring when 
pale pink rhododendrons bloom against 
the grey slabs and the myrtle is blue at the 
feet of St. Francis. 

As a chapel the garden is used for early 
morning services in the Summer, for in- 
formal weddings and for young people's 
meetings, as well as by people of the town. 


New Type of Schedule 


HE first fruits of the national gladiolus 

conference, which was held in Febru- 
ary under the leadership of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society, have become ap- 
parent in the newly issued schedule of that 
society's 25th annual exhibition to be held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, August 16 
and 17, 1944. 

The schedule contains a fairly complete 
list of the names of gladiolus varieties, to- 
gether with symbols indicating the type, 
size and color of bloom of each. As far as 
exhibition purposes are concerned, these 
key letters and numbers become part of the 
name and should guide any exhibitor in 
making an accurate entry in any gladiolus 
show in the country. 

This system of using a national classi- 
fication has now been approved by nearly 
all of the organizations which participated 
in the Pittsburgh conference. 









Shrubs for Shady Places*— 


What to choose for different situa- 
tions in gardens where trees abound 


HADE on a part of the home grounds 

is pleasant, but may present some 
problems in planting. Although a few 
woody plants thrive in the shade, most of 
them merely tolerate it. Except for plants 
that grow better in the shade, few bloom 
and fruit so well as they do in the sun. 
Neither will their Autumn coloration be 
so pronounced. 

There are many degrees of shade, and 
the lines of separation are not exact. Some- 
times, the lack of light is complicated 
by direct competition from the roots of 
shallow-rooted trees such as maples. 

Any plant in the shade is so handi- 
capped by lack of light that all other grow- 





the prepared bed. The bed can then be 
filled with rich, acid woods soil, or a mix- 
ture of neutral garden loam with rotten 
oak leaves, pine needles, peat moss or sedge 
peat may be used. If neither of these pro- 
cedures are followed, a neutral soil can be 
made sufficiently sour by adding powdered 
sulfur. 

After planting, the maintenance of a 
permanent mulch of oak leaves or similar 
litter will prove beneficial. Also, if “hard” 
water is used, additional light sprinklings 
with sulfur may prove necessary. 

Groundcover plants which will live in 
the shade after such soil preparation are: 
common pipsissewa, trailing arbutus, win- 





The andromedas are excellent shrubs to grow in partial shade. 


ing conditions should be as nearly ideal as 
possible. Some plants are found in the 
wild in acid soil, others in moist soil, and 
still others in dry soil. 

Many members of the heath family are 
found in nature in acid soil that is cool, 
moist and supplied with decaying organic 
matter. In soil that contains only a little 
lime, preparation for the happy culture 
of ericaceous plants is not too difficult. 

However, when an acid soil bed is to 
be prepared in a heavy alkaline clay, all 
soil must be removed to a depth of at least 
one foot. If the drainage is not good, a 
tile drain is laid below this level. A one- 
or two-inch layer of sharp cinders on the 
bottom of the bed will prevent earthworms 
from bringing the alkaline subsoil up into 





* Adapted from a Cornell extension bulletin. 


tergreen, partridgeberry, box huckleberry, 
swamp dewberry and lowbush blueberry. 
Dwarf shrubs for such a location are: 
leucothoe, mountain andromeda, dryland 
blueberry and deerberry. Larger shrubs 
for the same location are: February 
daphne, mountain laurel, Japanese andro- 
meda, rhododendrons and highbush blue- 
berries. 

Dry soil under shallow-rooted trees 
presents a condition that is hard to cope 
with, and few plants can live under such 
conditions. In order to get anything like 
satisfactory results it is necessary to dig 
in at least three to four inches of manure, 
rotted leaves or other organic material. 
Also, such plantings will need copious 
watering in dry periods. Permanent mulch- 
ing is also essential. 

A few plants suggested for trial in such 
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locations are: Japanese barberry, dwarf 
alpine currant, coralberry, gray dogwood, 


ninebark, common witch-hazel, choke- 
cherry, common buckthorn and nanny- 
berry. 

In shady locations where the soil is wet, 
the following kinds can be tried: common 
moonseed, inkberry, clethra, shrubby dog- 
woods in variety, scarlet elder, arborvitz, 
hemlock, spicebush, hobblebush, withe- 
rod, arrowwood and Canby viburnum. 

Shady places that afford normal soil 
offer opportunity for planting a wider 
range of woody plant materials. Among 
vines there are akebia, bittersweet, sweet 
Autumn clematis, wintercreeper, English 
ivy, climbing hydrangea, honeysuckles 
and Virgina creeper to draw upon. 

The surface of soil in not too dense 
shade can be clothed with running euony- 
mus, creeping hollygrape, Canby pachis- 
tima, Japanese spurge and common peri- 
winkle. Such dwarf and low shrubs as 
evergreen, barberries, dwarf bush-honey- 
suckle, snowhill and oakleaf hydrangeas, 
St. Johnswort, box sandmyrtle, shrubby 
cinquefoil, glossy abelia, regel privet, Ore- 
gon hollygrape, flowering raspberry, 
snowberry, stephanandra, fly honeysuckle 
and several yews are available. 

Medium and large shrubs for good soil 
in partially shaded places can be selected 
from among the following: five-leaf aralia, 
flowering quince, shrubby dogwoods, 
witch-hazel, weeping forsythia, Japanese 
holly, privets, bush honeysuckles, sweet 
mockorange, firethorn, jetbead, yews, 
cranberrybush, shadblows, redbud, dog- 
woods, American holly, sweetbay and 
sourwood. 


Ants and Root Aphids 


F YOU want to get rid of root aphids, 

the way to do it is to get rid of the ants 
that protect them, according to the Con- 
necticut Agriculural Experiment Station. 
The best method is baiting and flooding 
around infested plants with nicotine sul- 
phate solution, a teaspoonful of the chemi- 
cal to a gallon of water. Then pack the soil 
firmly around the roots. 

Ants are serious pests in their own right 
when they infest lawns. Several species 
make large colonies in turf, sometimes 
covering as much as 100 square feet. 

Cyanogas is effective in ridding the 
garden or lawn of ants. Drop granules of 
the chemical in the ant hills, and then cover 
the opening with soil. Poison gas is 
formed, killing the ant colony very effec- 
tively. This method is unsatisfactory for 
ants infesting flowering plants, however, 
because it is toxic to the plants. In such 
situations poison bait is better, preferably a 
bait containing thallium sulphate, which 
may also be used indoors and usually will 
rid the premises of ants within two or three 
days. It can be obtained under trade names 
such as ““Magikill,”” ‘“‘Ant-X’’ and ‘“Tat.” 
Best results are obtained by placing a dab of 
the jelly in a small tin salve box with two 
or three holes punched near the bottom. 
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FIND in a recent issue of the American 

Peony Society Bulletin some interesting 
comments by Neal R. van Loon on differ- 
ent peony varieties as they grow in his 
garden in Newton, N. J. Mr. van Loon 
says that his tallest peony is Phoebe Cary, 
while his largest is Claire Dubois. Hansina 
Brand bears the heaviest blooms. The most 
fragrant blooms appear on plants of Myrtle 
Gentry, while Isani Gidui has flowers with 
the greatest petal substance. Mrs. Edward 
Harding is the whitest white, he says, and 
Cherry Hill is the best red-flowering vari- 
ety. I am glad to find Cherry Hill recom- 
mended. This is a Massachusetts variety 
which has had a prominent place in most 
Boston shows for many years. It is hard 
to beat. 

Mr. van Loon makes some negative 
comments about highly rated varieties and 
may, thereby, invite controversy. He calls 
La Lorraine, Raoul Dessert and Marie 
Crousse weak growers; probably he is 
right. The flowers of Milton Hill open 
poorly for him and he rates Gigantea and 
Martha Bulloch as coarse. He says that 
the blooms of Walter Faxon fade badly. 
They may be true in strong sunlight, but 
this variety, old as it is, still stands high 
in most peony growers’ lists. Georgiana 
Shaylor, Cornelia Shaylor and Katherine 
Havemeyer are listed among the scanty 
bloomers. Probably true in most gardens. 
Festiva Maxima performs well, he says, 
but lacks ‘“‘class.’’ Admitting that to be 
true, this is still among the most popular 
varieties with amateurs and has a strikingly 
unique flower. 


OPE M. LONG of Alabama reports in 

the same bulletin on his 30 years of 
evaluating double red peonies in the South. 
Phillipe Rivoire, he has concluded, is the 
best red variety for his garden. Next, in 
Mr. Long’s estimation, come Richard 
Carvel and Felix Crousse. The latter, he 
states, is good for cutting. On the other 
hand, his fourth choice, Cherry Hill, is a 
great landscape variety. Apparently, there 
are several old-time favorites that.come to 
the front in any list and in almost any 
climate, inasmuch as the Massachusetts- 
bred Cherry Hill seems as good in Alabama 
as in New Jersey. 


OME shortages promise to develop 

among the hardy bulbs which are nor- 
mally planted in late Summer. Daffodils 
are apparently being made scarce because 
they are being used as substitutes for still 
scarcer tulips. Therefore, it will pay the 
gardener to make any necessary extensions 
with the natural increase of existing plant- 
ings, if possible. When handling daffodil 
bulbs, it should be remembered that they 
are better for planting done much earlier 
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than is necessary for most other kinds of 
bulbs commonly planted in Autumn. 
However, they should not be dug until the 
foliage has died down. Also, they will 
benefit from not being out of the ground 
any longer than necessary. 


HIS great country of ours has had 
many different kinds of Spring weather 
judging from letters which I have received. 
In New England, we had the driest May 
on record, with only one-half inch of rain. 
As this is written there still has been no 
rain but there have been several hot days 
which played havoc with Victory gardens. 
Word comes from Oklahoma, on the 
other hand, that the Spring there has been 
abnormally wet, with the result that plant- 


‘ing operations have been seriously inter- 


fered with. I also have reports of cold and 
wet weather in the southeastern states and, 
of course, California has had a record- 
breaking season in regard to rain. 

Probably there is some part of the coun- 
try where the weather has been exactly 
right for gardening operations but if so, 
it has not yet been reported to me. The 
back ward season plus the manpower short- 
age seems to indicate that there is every 
reason why amateurs should grow as much 
food as possible. 


HE loss of trees and shrubs in New 

England due to Winter injury is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. Evidently 
some evergreens are so weak that they have 
been unable to withstand the unusually dry 
weather and are slowly succumbing. A 
pine tree on my own place which seemed 
to be all right earlier in the Spring is now 
dying at the top. 

I have stated previously on the fact that 
several specimens of Daphne cneorum were 
killed back to the ground, but I can report 
now that one plant of the new white D. 
Somerset was uninjured. It bloomed lux- 
uriantly but I was surprised to find that 
the white flowers gradually turned to pink 
before they dropped. 


T MAY seem strange to speak of frosts 

after my mention of very hot weather, 
but the fact that there have been frosts 
within the last few weeks indicates the 
vagaries of the New England climate. At 
least two nights of frosty weather helped 
to devastate home gardens, killing beans 
and even causing the strawberry plants to 
turn black. What surprised most gardeners 
more than anything else was the fact that 
peas were killed back by the frost. 


N CONTRAST to all these melancholy 
reflections, I am glad to report a won- 
derful display of roses, following an 
equally splendid display of dogwoods, 
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azaleas and certain other shrubs. In my 
garden the shrub roses opened earlier than 
the climbers, this being the first time that 
I can remember this having happened. 
Usually the climbing rose Dr. Huey begins 
the floral parade with its lovely mahogany 
red bloom. This year it is trailing some of 
the others. My Climbing Talisman was 
the first rose in this class to bloom. This 
rose is not much of a climber in my garden, 
but it produces a wealth of magnificent 
flowers. 


ETURNING for a moment to the 
dogwoods, let me speak a word in 
praise of their long flowering habit. A 
handsome pink dogwood standing near my 
house remained in all its glory for several 
weeks. 

While it was in bloom, a large plant of 
Azalea vaseyi nearby opened and dropped 
its flowers, as did specimens of Rhododen- 
dron carolinianum. 


ROBABLY most people would not 

recognize the picture below under the 
name of Musa nana (cavendishi) but 
would have no trouble in identifying it 
when I call it a bunch of bananas. This 
very fine banana bunch with its pendant 
flowers attached growing out of the trunk 
of a plant in the usual way was produced 
in the palm house of the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs, Conn. It shows that 
bananas can be grown successfully in the 
North if conditions are right. It would be 
a fine thing if every large city had a public 
conservatory where the school children 
could study economic plants as they grow 
in their natural habitats. 


Bananas grown at Storrs, Conn. 



































Garden Pests in the South 


EAR EDITOR — Horticulture has 

been telling about insect pests. Well, 
with a shortage of many spray materials in 
some sections, saying nothing of the cur- 
tailment of gas to reach a market, it is 
often difficult to combat the pests that are 
now appearing in hordes in our gardens. 
Especially is this true of white fly through- 
out the South. 

Just as we are expecting our gardenias 
to surpass any other season's bloom, we 
find them swarming with white fly. Ligus- 
trum lucidium and all citrus fruits are hosts 
to this pest. 

Confronted with this problem, with no 
available spray, I mixed up a batch of 
washing-powder and kerosene, poured 
boiling hot water on it, and when it was 
lukewarm I sprayed every thing infested. 
To my joy it has proved the equal to any 
commercial spray I have ever used. I found 
it equally effectual with aphis. Where the 
leaves have been chewed I have added 
arsenate of lead, thus eliminating any 
further depredations. 

My proportion of washing powder (of 
the many on the market, they are about 
equal in results) is half a teacup full of 
powder to a fourth of a cup of kerosene, 
mixed well and then poured into one gal- 
lon of boiling hot water. 

—DMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


New Way to Show Daffodils 


EAR EDITOR—At our recent nar- 

cissus show, the Huntington Council 
of Garden Clubs evolved so successful a 
method of showing specimen blooms that 
I think others might be interested in the 
set-up. We were staging a comprehensive, 
non-competitive, educational exhibit of 
narcissi, and we wanted to get away from 
the ‘‘milk bottle’ look. To that end, we 
had a number of shallow pans made from 
re-processed zinc, five feet long, 32 inches 
wide and four inches deep. Then for each 
pan, we took two, five-foot lengths of one- 
half-inch mesh hardware cloth and bent 
the sides of one length down four inches 
and the other two inches and placed them 
in the pans, one on the top of the other, so 
that we had one layer across the top of the 
pan, and one half way down. Then when 
the narcissus stems were inserted through 
the meshes of the two layers, the blooms 
stood firmly erect. 

The daffodils were then put in place, 
with three or four blooms and a bud of 
each variety, plus some foliage, just as if 
they were growing, and the space in be- 
tween filled in with green moss from the 
woods. The narcissi were grouped accord- 
ing to the accepted divisions and colors 


within these divisions, and clearly labeled 
so that varieties could be compared as they 
stood. Along the front of the pans were 
“planted’’ irregular clumps of pansies, 
primroses, hepaticas and forget-me-nots, 
and graceful sprays of European white 
birch, just coming into leaf, were used as a 
background. One hundred and seventy- 
eight varieties, both early and mid-season 
bloomers, some of them new and rare, but 
most of them available at any good nurs- 
ery, were shown, and in their woodland 
setting they were really breathtakingly 
beautiful. 

The pans were designed for our annual 
narcissus shows, but we expect to use them 
for all specimens from now on. 

—Virginia G. Cavendish. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Corn-Ear Worm in Oregon 


EAR EDITOR—Last season, victory 

gardeners here in Oregon used Rus- 
sian mineral oil with good results for 
controlling corn-ear worm. Either a mix- 
ture of one-fourth ounce of pyrethrum to 
one pint of oil, or the oil alone, which 
clogs the small worms’ breathing spores 
and smothers them, is applied by means 
of a medicine dropper. 

This is to be done after pollination, be- 
tween the time the cornsilks begin to wilt 
and the time they turn brown. The plan 
is to insert the medicine dropper no more 
than one-half inch into the tip of the ear 
and squirt the oil in. 

a a —Frances S. Twining. 








DO YOU KNOW— 


That soil which bakes and cracks is 
low in organic matter (humus) ? 

That about 90 per cent of the wood 
on grape plants should be pruned 
or cut off for best production of 
fruit? 

That Summer sowtngs of vegetables 
during July and August must be 
made at least one-half inch deeper 
than Spring sowings? 

That very early onions can be grown 
from the smallest onions selected 
from those found for sale in gro- 
cery stores? 

That onions raised from seed keep 
better than those raised from 
sets? 

That good onions can also be raised 
from transplanted seedlings. 

That in thinning vegetable seedlings 
for proper spacing in home gar- 
dens it is better to cut them off 


with shears than to pull them out? 
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Formosa Lilies in Iowa 


EAR EDITOR — On Page 229 of 

Horticulture, May 15, mention is 
made of William N. Craig’s successful ex- 
perience with Croft lilies grown outdoors, 
and that this lovely, white, fragrant 
‘Easter’ lily is hardy in vicinity of Boston. 
I have found the Croft lily hardy here with 
a little mulch, in one of the most trying 
climates to be found anywhere. It blooms 
about the same time as L. regale. 

The Croft lily is very similar to the 
Estate lily, but is a better producer of stem 
bulblets, some stems having as many as 15 
bulblets about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter when dug in the Fall. 

The Formosa lily, Wilson’s variety, is 
also hardy here. It blooms in September 
and is very similar to L. philippinese, not 
hardy. Unfortunately it is subject to 
mosaic. I usually have to cut the last 
blooms in the Fall and bring them indoors, 
to keep Jack Frost from getting them. 
Even when cut in the bud, the way they 
are always shipped, they will open up in- 
doors very nicely. They are very fragrant. 

The Formosa lily is easily grown from 
seeds and so is variable as to its blooming 
time. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Fava Beans for Ornaments 


EAR EDITOR —I have been very 

much interested in your discussion on 
English broad beans, often called fava 
bean. These beans are grown very success- 
fully in farm gardens in southwest Minne- 
sota. They seem to have more of the pea 
than the bean in their make-up and should 
be planted in the same soil and under the 
same conditions as peas. By being planted 
early they get the cool, moist growing 
weather they need to mature. I believe the 
secret in growing fava beans lies in using 
inoculated seed. 

These beans are ornamental when in 
bloom, their black and white pea-shaped 
blossoms being very distinctive. They are 
at their best for eating when matured, but 
still in the green stage. The pods are hard 
to shell. The flavor is a blend of both pea 
and bean. The greatest drawback we found 
was that no one liked them at any stage. 
As it seemed a shame to waste so much 
ground, I let them all mature and sold 
them to be used in flower arrangements or 
in charm strings. 

I would not advise anyone to grow these 
beans for food if they are adverse to new 
tastes. 

—NMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 
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If Rabbits Are Troublesome 


ECAUSE of widespread damage to 

Victory gardens by cottontail rabbits, 
the problem of controlling these voracious 
animals has been studied rather carefully 
by the federal Fish and Wild Life Service. 
The results of these studies made in co- 
operation with the Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture of the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania Game Commissions have 
now been published for general distri- 
bution. 

It has been determined that the use of 
repellents may give satisfactory control of 
rabbits when other methods cannot be em- 
ployed. Several formulas for repellents are 
now offered in order to give a choice de- 
pending on the availability of the supplies 
and the necessary equipment for applica- 
tion. If one formula does not give results 
others should be tried. 

The repellents include aluminum sul- 
phate, powdered alum, nicotine com- 
pounds, and tobacco dust. Obviously, the 
plants must be kept treated at all times for 
maximum control. New plant growth 
should be protected by an application every 
five to seven days. If the repellents are 
washed off by rain, another application 
must be made immediately. The sprays 
suggested have been designed to adhere to 
the plants in ordinary weather and if prop- 
erly applied through light rains. Dusts are 
always difficult to hold on the plant 
through rains and windy weather. It is 
always advisable to apply dust early in the 
morning, when the plants are covered with 
dew or immediately after a rain. The usual 
precautions should be taken when dusting 
certain plants when wet, especially beans. 
Do not touch the moist plants with the 
equipment or the body. 

These are the formulas. 

(1) Powdered alum, two ounces; fine 
tobacco dust, one pound. Mix well and apply 
to the plants as a dust, covering: thoroughly. 

(2) Aluminum sulphate (technical grade) , 
four teaspoonfuls; hydrated lime, five table- 
spoonfuls; one gallon of water. Spray the 
foliage thoroughly. Before eating the foliage, 
as lettuce, wash off any spray residue. This 
formula also acts as a Japanese beetle repellent. 

(3) Arsenate of lead, three tablespoonfuls; 
Black Leaf 155 (a dry nicotine compound), 
seven teaspoonfuls; sulphonated oil (such as 
‘‘Penetrol’’), four teaspoonfuls; one gallon of 
water. This formula must not be used on any 
mature edible foliage such as lettuce or Swiss 
chard. It may be used on cabbage until the head 
begins to form. Arsenate of lead may burn 
bean foliage, so do not use on beans in any 
stage of growth but substitute cryolite for 
arsenate of lead, using eight teaspoonfuls of 
cryolite. It is reported that repeated applica- 
tions of cryolite may injure beans in some sec- 
tions of the country. The function of the sul- 
phonated oil is to produce an even distribution 
of the other materials on smooth leaf surfaces 
like cabbage. The fixed nicotine compound in 
the formula contains bentonite clay, which 
tends to hold the materials on the plants 
through light rains. Spray the plants thor- 
oughly. 

Regular insecticide equipment may be 
used for applying these formulas. Dusts 
can be applied with any garden duster. If 
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a duster is not available, a cheesecloth bag 
or a can with small holes punched in it may 
be used to sift the dust upon the foliage. 
For rabbit repellent purposes, a rather 
heavy application should be made to the 
upper surfaces of the leaves, but it is not 
essential to cover the under sides, as is usu- 
ally required with insecticides. 

Sprays are similarly applied to plants, 
that is, the upper surfaces of the leaves 
should be thoroughly covered. The com- 
pressed-air sprayer is the most satisfactory 
for the small garden and when used the 
spray solution must be frequently agitated 
to maintain the materials in suspension. 


Quick Freezing of Fruit 


RESERVING fruits and berries by 

quick freezing is a somewhat simpler 
process than preparing and freezing most 
vegetables. For the most part, fruits are 
simply washed or peeled, sliced if neces- 
sary, covered with syrup or mixed with 
sugar, packaged, and frozen. Use of va- 
rieties found to give a good frozen product 
and packing and freezing the fruit the day 
it is picked will insure the best results. 

When sugar is mixed with the fruit, 
usually one part by weight of sugar is 
used to four parts by weight of the fruit, 
except for rather acid fruits, when one part 
of sugar to three parts of fruit may be pre- 
ferred. When a sugar syrup is called for, 
the approximate desired concentration can 
be obtained by using three cups of sugar 
to four cups of water for a 40 per cent 
syrup, four cups of sugar to four cups of 
water for a 50 per cent syrup, six cups of 
sugar to four cups of water for a 60 per 
cent syrup, and six and three-quarter cups 
of sugar to four cups of water for a 65 per 
cent syrup. 

Strawberries will be among the first 
fruits available for freezing and the Geneva 
Experiment Station recommends Catskill, 
Culver, Julymorn or Marshall for espe- 
cially good results. Strawberries are usually 
sliced, although they may be packed whole. 
If sliced, they are mixed with sugar, using 
one pound of sugar to four pounds of ber- 
ries. When packed whole, they are usually 
covered with a 40 to 50 per cent sugar 
syrup. 

Other fruits that will soon be available 
for freezing include blueberries, sweet and 
sour cherries and raspberries. Present indi- 
cations are that peaches will be more plen- 
tiful this season than last, and tree-ripened 
peaches also give a good frozen product. 
More detailed information about the freez- 
ing of fruits and vegetables may be ob- 
tained by writing to the experiment sta- 
tion or to the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

“9 

“Ged spoke! And from the arid scene 

Sprang rich and verdant bowers, 
Till all the earth was soft with green— 
He smiled, and there were flowers.” 
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CEDAR FENCES 


Durable. Good looking. 
Types for every pur- 
pose, including picket, 
screen, hurdle, post-and- 
rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and 
inexpensive smal] build- 
ings for tools; gardens. 
In sections, to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 














For porch and lawn. 
Comfortable ... and un- 
usual. Can be left out 
from spring to fall. 

Write, or visit our shop. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
Mass 











727 East Street, 


Walpole 








Plan now for 
Summer Pruning _ 
















Rainfall was far below normal ' 
during 33 months of the last 
four years. 

Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 

48th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 








RHODODENDRONS 
Hybrids 
All colors — All sizes 
Heavily Budded 


For blooms this Spring 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Streets 
Weston (Well. 3431) 


(Ask for 1944 Catalogue) 


Mass. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
* Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 








SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANEE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 BROOELINE, MASS. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 

















A GARDENING DIGEST 















Early Northern Gardens 


N THE more northern states much can 

be accomplished by starting certain 
plants under glass and setting them out 
early, with some type of protector to guard 
against frost damage. The results of ex- 
periments along this and. other lines are 
reported from the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Brookings, as 
follows: 

The use of transplants seems advisable 
for cool-season crops that must mature 
before warm weather. 

Transplants produced the highest yields 
with broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, eggplant, head lettuce, 
onions, peppers and tomatoes. 

Succession plantings greatly increased 
the length of the garden season with 
spinach, leaf lettuce, cabbage, kohlrabi, 
beets, carrots, green onions, radishes, snap 
beans and peas. 

Legume inoculants benefited peas and 
the various kinds of garden beans. 

Plant protectors gave protection against 
frost, but there was danger of overheating 
the plants. 

A complete fertilizer (4-12-4) used as 
a side dressing gave best results. Well rotted 
manure applied at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre gave nearly as good results. Treble 
superphosphate ranked third. 

Irrigation proved beneficial on the vege- 
table plots in 1943. Greater benefits might 
be expected in a drier season. 

The use of semi-shade proved harmful 
during the seasons of 1942 and 1943. 


Controlling Blueberry Maggot 


D. PICKETT states in a new Cana- 
. dian government bulletin that blue- 
berry maggots can be controlled on culti- 
vated plants by rotenone dust. The dust is 
applied eight to 10 days after the emer- 
gence of the first of the egg-laying flies— 


in July—and this is followed by one or 
two additional applications at weekly in- 
tervals. 

On large wild areas good control of 
maggots and no appreciable injury results 
from two applications of cryolite at the 
rate of six pounds per acre, per application. 
The first application should be made when 
the first berries turn blue and the second 10 
to 14 days later. Approximate cost per 
acre for material for the two applications 
is $2.40. 


Getting Rid of Moles 


HE following simple but effective way 

of removing moles from gardens is 
recommended by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service: 

Use the guillotine trap, make a good set, 
see that the trap operates correctly, and 
then move the trap from one main runway 
to another. 

Since several moles may be using the 
same system of runways, the ridges of earth 
should be stamped down with the foot at 
intervals and the place watched daily to 
see if new workings appear. Detection of 
active runways is easier if the depressed 
spots are marked at intervals with a spoon- 
ful of hydrated lime or flour. 


Starting Sage Plantings 


HERMAN K. HARDY has recently 
reported in a bulletin of The Herb 


Society of America that the least expensive. 


way to grow sage from seed is to sow 
where the plants are to grow. A 12-hour 
soaking of seeds hastens germination. By 
the end of the second year the seedling 
plants should be thinned to stand one per 
foot of row. Once the plants are estab- 
lished and additional plantings are desired, 
division of plants will yield quicker and 
larger crops. 


























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
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Plants and Water 


CCORDING to Grant B. Snyder of the 
Massachusetts State College, most of 
the common vegetables contain from 85 
to 92 per cent water and from 200 to 400 
pounds of water pass through a plant for 
every pound of dry matter produced. On 
this basis it is necessary to have at least one 
inch of rainfall, 27,154 gallons or 110 
tons of water, per acre each week to main- 
tain uninterrupted growth. This will, of 
course, vary a bit with the size and ma- 
turity of the crop. When the plants are 
small not as much water is needed. 

In mid-Summer when the plants are 
nearing full maturity they may actually 
use an acre inch every four or five days. A 
normal crop of tomatoes when the plants 
are trellised will need at least 425,000 gal- 
lons of water per acre during the period 
of June 1 to September 1. This means at 
least 15 inches of rainfall. The normal 
rainfall during this period is approxi- 
mately 14 inches but about 50 per cent of 
this rainfall is lost through seepage, evapo- 
ration and run-off, and is not available to 
the plants. 


Potbound Plants 
T. KNIGHT of the Michigan experi- 


ment station has concluded that a 
potbound condition is an indication that 
plants have been maintained in a state of 
thrifty vegetative growth. Shifting of 
plants when massing of roots has begun on 
the periphery of the soil is probably called 
for in the absence of supplementary fer- 
tilizer applications. 

On the other hand, when adequate levels 
of soil moisture and nutrition are main- 
tained, a satisfactory rate of shoot growth 
can be expected long after the plants have 
become potbound. Deficient nutrition is 
more frequently the factor which limits 
the size of plant that can be produced in 
a pot of a given size. 


Sulfur Injures Viburnums 


R. PAUL E. TILFORD has reported 

to Arborist’s News that a light appli- 
cation of dusting sulfur to the foliage of 
Viburnum carlesi caused black spots to de- 
velop on the leaves. The leaves dropped 
within a few days after the spotting ap- 
peared. Plants of this variety which may 
be growing near a rose garden are often so 
severely injured that they may be defoli- 
ated by drifting sulfur dust intended for 
the control of black spot on roses. Sprays 
of wettable sulfur caused the same type of 
injury. 

From this observation it is suggested 
that whenever a fungicide is necessary for 
the control of leaf spot on viburnums, 
copper rather than sulfur should be applied 
as a control measure. 
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When should Oriental poppies be transplanted? 

The time to handle Oriental poppies is during the dormant 
period in late Summer. On the other hand, the time to dig out 
an unwanted plant for purposes of eradication is now while it 
is in full growth. 


* * * * 


Where do plant lice come from in the first place? 

Plant lice or aphids hatch from eggs which have been hidden 
away on trash or in other safe places over Winter. The first 
generation that hatches can fly and spreads about on favorite 
vegetation. The next generations are born without wings and 
continue on their host plant, giving birth to new generations. 

* * * * 

When and where was the pink-flowering form of the dogwood 
tree found? 

It has evidently appeared in the woods at various places. Most 
of the stock in modern nurseries has come from that introduced 
by Parsons and Sons of Flushing, N. Y., about 1885. The plant 
was illustrated in Catesby’s ‘‘Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida and the Bahamas,’’ which was published in 1754. 

* * * * 


How can I get rid of ants? 

If the location of the nests is known, the colonies can be 
gassed with carbon bisulfide or with calcium cyanide. If the 
nests are of uncertain position, placing thallium sulfate bait 
every few feet will slowly clean up an area. This iast material 
can be purchased in a number of proprietary forms. 

* * * *” 

What annual flowers may still be sown for blooming outdoors 
this year? 

Calendulas, zinnias and, perhaps, the early-flowering kinds 
of cosmos will be among the showiest of present possibilities. 
There are others such as cockscomb, candytuft and Drummond 
phlox which will make some show or can be potted later for 
bloom indoors. Also, leggy plants left over from earlier sowings 
can be potted, pruned severely and grown for indoor bloom in 
Autumn. ; 
. » « * 

What can one do to aid a lawn that cannot be watered or weeded? 

The most important contribution is probably to set the lawn- 
mower so that it does not clip the turf too closely. A good 
height under such conditions is about two inches. 

* + + * 

How can I prevent injury to my garden plants from pigeons? 

Keep down the population of the birds by killing off the sur- 
plus and by preventing nesting about buildings. Also, feed 
those that are to be kept alive. If pigeons have been fed in the 
neighborhood, cessation of feeding will only cause the birds to 


forage. 
* * . * 


What can I do for a healthy peony that does not bloom? 

A handful of fertilizer applied now followed by regular, 
generous watering until the end of the Summer should build up 
the plant. A thin mulch on the soil around the plant should also 
prove beneficial. 

* * * * 

I keep my garden pool fresh and clear by a constant stream of 
fresh water, but notice that the water lilies do not bloom. What is 
the reason? 

The water is probably too cold. The thing to do is not prac- 
tice such good housekeeping. Turn off the stream of water and 
let the pool warm up. 

- * * + 

How should I prune a climbing rose that does not send up many 
new shoots from ground level after flowering? 

Prune the stems that have borne flowering sideshoots by clip- 
ping back the lateral branchlets on which the blooms have faded. 
In the case of the so-called everbloomers, only the faded blooms 
should be removed. 
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IRIS 


AMERICA’S FINEST IRIS CATALOG is 
yours for the asking! 





In it you will find 200 of the most outstanding new 
sorts, 22 of them shown in natural color. This catalog 
is unique among the publications of horticultural con- 
cerns, beautifully printed, with a page size almost as 
large as Life Magazine. Descriptions are complete, 
with names of introducers, years of introduction, and 
awards won. 


Avail yourself of some of the attractive collection 
offers, in groups to suit the amateur or the con- 
noisseur. 


And in addition to Irises, there are lists of 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HEMEROCALLIS 
and BULBS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


The Willamette Valley of Oregon is the source of 
much of this country's choicest garden material. 
COOLEY'S IRISES and other bulbs are shipped post- 
paid to every corner of the United States ond are 


as satisfactory in New England as they are in the 
South, the Middle West or on the Pacific Coast. 


Ask for this free catalog today and treat your garden 
to the best in plants this year. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Silverton Box H Oregon 

















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ._ |. 1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 














i How to Maintain It . . . 

ROCK GARDENS and What to Siew 
>) eae .80 

HOUSE PLANTS end vive to a 
ee. eo: 35 

Cacti and Secdete eee Si, 25 

Origin and Significance of Plant Monae 50 

Ragweed and Its Eradication . . .10 

Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 
ge uete Eell ka 

_Send Your Order To 
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How to provide for a succession of 





Planting the Summer Garden — 


vegetables until the coming of Autumn 


ATE varieties of cabbage plants such as 
Wisconsin All Seasons or Wisconsin 
Ballhead may be set out during the next 
week or two. Late cabbage stores well and 
will even stand freezing. There is no rea- 
son why families cannot provide their en- 
tire Winter's supply of salad vegetable in 
this way. More cucumbers may be planted 
if desired and if the space allows it. Plant- 
ings may be made up to the last of June. 
Usually it is good insurance to make an 
early and a late planting of cucumbers pro- 
viding the weather prevents one of the 
crops from producing. Gardeners may con- 
tinue to make small successive plantings of 
sweet corn and bush snapbeans about every 
two weeks. 

Carrots and beets are several of the most 
important vegetables that should be 
planted in the Summer garden in early 
July. Summer-sown carrots and beets 
make the best quality roots for storage. 
Early varieties of sweet corn and snapbeans 
may be included in this planting. This is 
the last opportunity to plant these crops. 
In northern Iowa these crops in general 
should be planted not later than the first 
week in July. In southern Iowa not later 
than the second week in July. If planted 
later than this, the risk of being caught by 
frost next Fall is too great. 

The group of vegetables just mentioned 
constitute the first planting in the Summer 
garden. There are two more groups of 
vegetables that may be planted. And the 
time of planting depends on how long it 
takes the vegetables to mature. We have 
to consider the average date of the first 
killing frost. 

The last two weeks in July the vege- 
tables in group two may be planted. This 
group consists of Chinese (celery) cab- 
bage, kohlrabi, turnips, Winter radishes 
and endive. The last plantings in the 
Summer garden should be made between 
August 20 and September 1. Kale, leaf 
lettuce, radishes and spinach may be 
planted. In all cases the earlier dates should 
be used in northern Iowa and the later 


low. On farms where the area may be large 
in some cases the disk is the best and quick- 
est way to do the job. The wheel hoe is 
excellent to use in smaller areas. Or in some 
cases a rake may be used in the soil if it is 
loose. The rake should be used in all cases 
to pulverize the top soil, making it as fine 
as possible. 

Many gardeners do not take time enough 
to rake the soil before sowing the seed. A 
fine seed bed is especially important to 
success in Summer gardens. 

Seed of some vegetables such as carrots 
and beets should be sown a little thicker in 
Summer gardens. Gardeners should always 
keep in mind that the technique in planting 
Summer gardens is different than in plant- 
the Spring gardens. The seed must be 
planted one-half to three-fourths inch 
deeper than for Spring plantings. The seed 
furrow should be made deeper then to place 
the seed where it is a little cooler and where 
the chances for moisture are greater. This 
is especially important if the season is dry. 

It may be necessary to water if we have 
hot, dry weather. The town gardener who 
has a source of water may care to give a 
thorough soaking to the area to be planted 
the day before making a Summer planting. 
This should not be necessary unless the soil 
is dry down a ways. 

All newly planted seed in Summer gar- 
dens should be stepped upon to firm the 
soil well against the seed, and then they 
should be covered lightly with grass clip- 
pings, straw or sand. 

The seedlings will come up through this 
material. Sacks or narrow boards may be 
used, but care must be used to remove them 
at once when the seedlings break through 
the ground. Even then straw or other pro- 


- tection should be given. Some gardeners 


prefer to place the boards about an inch 
above the seed rows by resting them on 
blocks. 

—L. C. Grove. 


Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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Dusting Economy 


T IS a war-time measure for gar- 

den makers to conserve dusting 
materials. It also is a measure of 
economy. It is well, therefore, to 
use a paper carton big enough to 
cover the plants when dusting small 
cucumber, melon or squash plants 
with rotenone or cryolite. If placed 
partly over each plant and the dust- 
ing done underneath, the dust will 
reach all parts of the foliage with 
almost no waste and will greatly re- 
duce the amount of dusting required. 
Oftentimes a hood of heavy paper 
can be attached to the duster to sim- 
plify this operation. 




















Bush Squash in Small Gardens 


HE sprawling, vining habits of most 

squash make them difficult to grow in 
the average small Victory garden, unless 
you plant them along one side where they 
can spread out over the adjoining territory. 
There are, however, a few bush squash 
available which will make a plant from 
two to two and one-half feet in diameter. 
Among the Summer squash are the Scal- 
lops or Patty Pan, both white and yellow. 
There is also the Zuchini, the Cocozelle, 
and the Bush Marrow. 

Among the Winter squash the only bush 
one listed in the catalogues is, I believe, the 
Bush Fordhook. Possibly, in another year, 
from the New Hampshire Experiment Sta- 
tion, we will have the Bush Buttercup. In 
addition to these, I would like to see a 
Bush Butternut, a Bush Acorn, or Table 
Queen, and a Bush Delicata. The Delicata 
is very similar to the Fordhook in quality 
and texture. It is a small squash with dark 
green stripes along the buff shell, while 
the Fordhook is all buff. Both of these 
two are drier-fleshed than the Buttercup. 
All three are excellent keepers. 


—Victor H. Ries. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Water Cress in Gardens 


ATER cress can be grown most 
readily close to a running brook but 

can often be cultivated successfully in the 
garden if certain measures are taken for 
keeping it well supplied with moisture. 





dates in southern Iowa. 


This can be accomplished by digging a 





There should be plenty of room in a 
few weeks to plant Summer gardens 
because the early maturing cool-loving 
vegetables will soon be harvested and 
conserved. The chances are that few 
gardeners will plant all the vegetables 
mentioned. The kinds planted will 
depend largely on family preferences. 

Shortly after the peas, potatoes and 
all other early crops are harvested the 
ground should be worked up very shal- 












The useful Buttercup squash. 
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trench 12 to 15 inches deep and about 
two feet wide, the bottom being cov- 
ered with a layer of manure or com- 
post, the trench then being filled with 
good soil almost to the top. If the 
water cress is planted in this trench and 
flooded at weekly intervals, it will yield 
a good crop which can be used for 
much of the Summer. 

Water cress is said to be especially 
rich in vitamins. 
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MAPLE GOODIES 


Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, pud- 
dings, ice cream, in cooking. Not rationed. 7 oz 
jar pure Vt. churned maple sugar with cinna- 
mon; 1 lb jar pure Vt. maple butter; 1 lb pail 
soft maple sugar; 14 oz jug pure maple syrup; 
Y2 lb snelled black walnut meats. 5 items as 
shown $7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 
1 lb hard maple sugar $1.50 tg shown). All 
postpaid in 48 states. No CO 


The essolyns 


Box 147 Dept. HE Dedham, Mass. 











You CAN grow clean, beautiful ears 
of corn in spite of the ear worm pest. 
Apply Ogen Corn Ear Worm Drops 
as the silk begins to brown. This 
will destroy any young larvae inside 
the ear and prevent others from 
entering. Simple, inexpensive, effec- 
tive. Literally, ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion” will save pounds of delicious, 
nutritive food. 


2 oz. bottle, with convenient applicator in- 
cluded, only 35c. Get it at your dealer’s or, if he 
cannot supply it, send remittance direct to us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 162 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 


Spray 
VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetrating 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill” 








pests including Bean Beetles. 


If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 


Pt. 85c; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50 


Literature on request 
DEPT. AC 


«§ BndrewNilsey, : 
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Salsify, a Versatile Vegetable 


LTHOUGH the Elizabethan house- 
wife had other difficulties than ration- 
ing, she had one useful green vegetable to 
fall back on for Spring greens in salsify, 
which most of us seem to have forgotten. 
This vegetable, sometimes called vegetable 
oyster, can be planted late in June in many 
sections. 

Salsify today is just about as described 
by Gerard in his Herball in 1597, indiffer- 
ent to drought and requiring only an ordi- 
nary well-dug garden soil. 

The plants should be thinned to stand 
about nine inches apart and kept well 
weeded, with a little cultivation now and 
then. Late in the Fall, a few roots may be 
lifted and stored in a box of sand or soil; 
but the flavor seems greatly improved by 
leaving the plants in the ground through- 
out the Winter. 

Salsify is rather like a parsnip in its 
needs for scraping and cooking, but it can 
be baked (after cooking) in a casserole 
with a white sauce, bread crumbs and 
grated cheese or fried with cooking fat and 
bread crumbs and served on toast. The 
juice will be found to leave red stains on 
the hands, probably due to the amount of 
iron that is part of its high nutritive value. 
This can be removed by cold water. 


—Mrs. Hetty DeVinny Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 


The Rock Garden Society 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Rock Garden Society was held at 
““Tumbling Waters,’’ the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Blair at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on Saturday, May 20 at 11 a.m. 

A keen interest in affairs of the society, 
a cordial welcome from the outgoing presi- 
dent and a fascinating garden involving 
skilful use of rocks and water among 
woodland surroundings made the occasion 
an unusual event for the 50 members who 
attended. 

Following the business meeting, which 
included a discussion by experts of the 
growth of and encouraging future for the 
society, a buffet luncheon was served. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Arthur H. Osmun, Plainfield, 
N. J.; vice-presidents, Mrs. G. R. Mar- 
riage, Colorado; Miss Elizabeth Gregory 
Hill, Virginia; Roland D. Gamwell, 
Washington; Dr. H. H. M. Lyle, New 
York; secretary, Walter D. Blair, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. George F. 
Wilson, Easton, Pa.; directors, Mrs. C. I. 
DeBevoise, Green Farms, Conn.; Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. C.; Kurt 
W. Baasch, A. C. Pfander, Bronx, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 











IRIS — the Victory 
Gardener’s Flower 


Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 


Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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STOP| 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 





Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be controlled. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


an oupee makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
his. Full directions with package—A 
quia , Sure, economical control for 
GARDEN 


these insect pests. 
Just a little spread on roosts 
kills poultry lice and feather mites. 

See Your Dealer NM. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville 2, Ky. 4403 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 











DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Complete Control Assured 
with 
ANT-=“*X°- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 
Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








DON'T DREAD 
INSECTS 


KILL THEM 
KILL J 


HAMMOND'S /cgucd. 
SLUG SHOT 


Easy to use and quick-acting. It’s 
deadly to most garden insects, yet harm- 
less to foliage. Helpful too in warding 
off fungus diseases. ‘‘Stabilized’’ by 
Hammond’s patented process to give 
greater killing power. . . A $1.00 bot- 
tle (4 oz.) will protect an average gar- 
den for the entire season. 

TRIAL SIZE, ONLY 35¢. 
Ask your dealer for Liquid Stug S:0t— 
Write us for helpful 

Spray Chart { 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
4 Ferry St. © Beacon, N. Y. 
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Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away 
pesky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn 
against mosquito malaria-carriers.) 

CitrOdors, used by the million, are guaran- 
teed to burn 15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed 
with attractive black cup-holders. Stock up 


now. $ 00 
° 3 Pairs 
Per Pair 1 $2.85 


Order extra candles for 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


fe re) st p a i d Mail remittance today 


Immediate shipment 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK SEs 
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If you have a lawn or 

arden, keep a can of 
Coamenin on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted canis 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
Alittle goes along way. Drug, ware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















OUALITY 
NURSERY 
STOCK 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
(Est. 1832) Tel. Newburyport 1950 


RARE WILD FLOWERS 


For pools, lake shores, rock gardens and shady 
areas. Giant, select plants of supreme quality at 
popular prices. 

Catering to private estates, parks and beautiful gar- 
dens. Personal help with your planting problems 
through mail without cost or obligation. Write and 
describe area to be planted. 


INDIAN CROSSING NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 784-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















From a bulletin of the Vermont Extension Service. 





Drying Herbs for Winter 


ECENT research into the feasibility of 
dehydrating all kinds of garden prod- 
ucts at home has confirmed the belief that 
drying is quite satisfactory for herbs. Even 
though many garden vegetables are better 
canned, frozen, brined or stored fresh, the 
herb drying methods of our grandmothers 
still remain sound practice. 

The methods of drying and curing herbs 
are much the same for all kinds. The 
old-fashioned method of treating parsley, 
celery tops, dill and mint, is to dip the 
stems and leaves quickly into boiling salted 
water, shake them dry and spread on racks 
in a cool oven. (Oven trays made from 
non-critical materials may now be pur- 
chased.) Carefully handled by this proc- 
ess, parts of the above plants can be dried 
quickly and will retain their flavor and 
color. When thoroughly dry they should 
be powdered and stored in tight containers. 

Other herbs are best dried in a shaded, 
dustless place, such as an attic with good 
cross ventilation. In such surroundings, 
basil, horehound, marjoram, sage, thyme 
and others dry well without dipping. The 
sprigs and seedheads of herbs can be spread 
out on trays or clean cloths, or placed in 
large paper bags loosely tied. Frequent 
turning will speed drying. When dry, the 
leaves can be powdered and the seeds win- 
nowed and stored. 

The seed heads of anise, caraway, cori- 
ander, dill and fennel should be cut with 
short stems as soon as they are ripe or just 
before. This is important with coriander 
because the relatively heavy seeds drop al- 
most as soon as ripe. In other cases, the 
birds harvest the seeds before the gardener 
can get to the job of collecting them. 

As with all garden plants, it is impor- 
tant that herb harvesting be done at the 
proper stage of maturity of each kind. 
Anise seeds picked just before they are ripe 
and dried, should be washed before being 
used in cooking. The tender tips of basil 
are cut when the plants are in bloom, tied 
in small bunches and dried. Thyme and 
savory are handled in the same manner and 
only the dry leaves and flowers of basil, 
thyme and savory are used. Catnip, like 
sage, can be cut an Once in a season, 
usually as it i¢ coming into flower. Sage 
is usually allowed to bloom before the first 
of several cuttings. Late cutting should be 
avoided to permit the plants to build up 
reserves for Winter. Horehound is also 


best cut when it is coming into bloom.- 


Mint stems from which the dried leaves 
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have been stripped, can be included in tea 
mixtures. 

Rosemary is one of the few herbs which 
are of equal quality, fresh or dried. Several 
cuttings are possible. Tarragon cut in full 
growth will yield two crops each season. 
For retention of flavor and color, tarragon 
should be dried quickly, preferably by the 
cool oven method, although without first 
blanching in salt water. 


Controlling Phlox Blight 


N CONNECTION with the spotting 

of phlox leaves, in Spring and early 
Summer, several of my correspondents say 
that dusting the lower leaves and the 
ground liberally with wood ashes checks 
the trouble promptly. 

An experienced phlox grower tells me 
that she always uses some sulphur mixed 
in the top soil when planting or stirring 
the ground around phlox, and finds it goes 
a long way in keeping foliage free from 
blight. 

A remedy for blight (probably botrytis 
fungus) is to use hydrated lime, one pint 
with one level teaspoon of Bordeaux pow- 
der, in early Spring just as shoots show. 
With a cheesecloth bag, dust this over the 
clumps. Bordeaux sprays, formerly ad- 
vised, have proven harmful. Of course, 
control begins in Fall, when all old foliage 
is cut down and burned. 


—Frances S. Twining. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cutworms and Manure 


HILE in Texas recently, I was told 

by good gardeners in several parts 
of the state that plants fertilized with 
chicken manure are never touched by cut- 
worms, no matter how great the infesta- 
tion in adjoining parts of the same garden. 
If a similar thing should prove true in 
other parts of the country, and a testing in 
individual gardens is the easiest way of 
testing the matter, gardeners who keep 
poultry might well find it worth while to 
use fertilizer from their flocks on crops 
most likely to be attacked by cutworms. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. ; 


“Only the gardener 
Ever knows 
The battle he waged 
For every rose.” 
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The Proper Care of Apple Trees 
HE May 15 issue of Horticulture suggested grafting some HIT-OR- MISS FEEDING Yel 


other variety of apple into a MacIntosh for cross-fertiliza- Vr, a 
tion. It will be wise to choose a scion of some variety which C AN RUIN YOUR if Go, 
blossoms at the same time. However, under the most favorable 
conditions the branch growing from this scion will not blossom 
until three years. Moreover, it will be advisable to mark the G ARDEN 
branch to prevent its being removed in pruning. 

For a small tree, the same effect can be had when the blos- |  — . 
soms are wide open by setting a branch in similar condition of a 
bloom of a different variety and tying it near the top of the tree. . . in 
However, this will be labor in vain, if the tree is deluged with Gi ve if this 
spray material, at the same time. 

If space is so limited, to allow only one small tree, the plant- C ompl efe 
ing of a multiple variety is all right. Instead of one large tree ah. ornare 


of five sorts I would prefer about three dwarfs of different kinds plant food Ny a 
q 


cetera 
which would take less space. ¥ Darts 


Once I undertook to rejuvenate a neglected orchard, which 
had been top worked by a man who got his scions mixed. Asa GET BIGGER YIELDS! FINER FLAVOR! MORE NUTRITION! 
consequence a Baldwin tree would shed a peck or more of Early 
Williams or Astrachans. Any attempt to salvage them, by 
raising a long ladder, resulted in knocking off Baldwins. 

The only solution was to mark the odd branches at picking 
time and regraft them in the Spring but apples were too cheap 
and life too short to permit doing this. 

Another objection to this type of tree, is that it is impossible 
to spray at the best time, as there is a variation in the flowering 
time. 

One of the worst enemies of apple production is the pruning ; ; , : 
saw in the hand of a novice. This combination does the same a difference it makes. Get Vigoro Victory Garden 
job the gypsy moth and tent caterpillar do gratis, namely, the Fertilizer. Feed it regularly. 
removal of the necessary foliage to successfully carry the tree A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


pee ous x — ae : a ad For lawns and flowers use VIGORO 
non-productive tree has made the past year a growth o the complete plant food! 


over 12 inches, it will be advisable to stop feeding nitrogen and 
root prune it. Dig a ditch two feet deep and wide enough to 
work in, in a circle a little smaller than the spread of the branches. 
Cut the roots smooth with pruning shears. If it has not i 
rained for a month, and it is convenient to turn on the hose, 
fill the ditch with water. After this has drained off, return the POISON IVY SEASON IS HERE 
earth. The same result can be obtained by girdling, but the 
novice will do better to try the surer way. 








It’s a scientific fact that vegetables, regularly fed 
a complete plant food will grow richer in minerals 
—more nutritious—more flavorful. 

Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer is a complete 
plant food. It supplies ail the elements growing 
things need from the soil. Wait till you see the 
results you'll get from this famous plant food! 
Row after row of tempting, mouth-watering, 
mineral-rich vegetables! You’ll be surprised what 


























ae ee Poison ivy is spreading with alarming rapidity 
Osterville, Mass. in many sections. School children and vacation- 
ists are in great danger of being poisoned by it. jj 
Even the armed forces in newly established 
camps have not escaped its effects. Yet complete 
control can be obtained by the use of newly dis- 
covered treatments and with materials that can 


Stirrup Pumps as Garden Sprayers 


TIRRUP pumps designed by the Office of Civilian Defense 
for fire fighting can be adapted for use in spraying Victory 
gardens. The department of agriculture has made tests showing 


that, with slight adjustments, these pumps will give satisfactory be used with complete safety. The whole story 
service. of poison ivy and its control will be found in 
The pumps have a plastic nozzle, which produces a satis- the booklet 


factory spray. The chief difficulty is that under pressure the 
hose became disconnected from the pump or the nozzle. How- bs H ” 
ever, this defect is eliminated by the simple device of placing a What Do You Know About Poison Ivy? 





piece of adhesive or friction tape around the hose, underneath by George Graves 
the clamp which fastens the hose to the pump or the nozzle. 
Considering the unavailability of the conventional type of Published by the 


garden sprayer, department of agriculture engineers and en- 
tomologists feel that this OCD stirrup pump is a comparatively 
acceptable wartime substitute. The pump is equipped with 10 . 

feet of flexible rubber substitute hose covered with a light cloth Price 25 cents 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





fabric. Under ordinary conditions a five-foot length of hose is : : : | 

satisfactory. Copies sent prepaid on receipt of order | 
The manipulation of the spray nozzle among the foliage of 

the plant can be facilitated with a hand grip made from a piece THE MASSACHUSETTS 

of wood about 18 inches long, and attached in some convenient 

manner just back of the nozzle. These pumps are being turned HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

over to commercial companies by the Reconstruction Finance Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Corporation for sale at retail prices at approximately their 
original cost to the government. 
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“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 

Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 














Novelly 
DAFFODILS 


you want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
_you are a connoisseur and de- 
sire the finest of the recent in- 
troductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


nV 6. MT SCh 


LEBANON, OREGON 












ORGANIC GARDENING 


Do it Nature’s way, without chemical 
fertilizers. We show you how to make 


= _ wonderful compost. Obtain amazing gar- == 
== dening results. Six issues = our Maga- == 
= zine and 64-page book, “‘Com- = 
= _ post and How to Make It”’ for $] .00 — 
S ORGANIC GARDENING EE 
== + ~—Dent. 9-K Emmaus, Pa. = 
—=— 7 








EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


ripedium seedlings 
to Orchid Growers, 


WE consider this offering of C 
the best value ever presente 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 


the finest English hybrids. 


THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 

















WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
+ + 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 612 
& + 














| THE NEW CATALOGUES 








Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Ore., have 
issued a deluxe catalogue that is almost 
the last word in color printing. It pictures 
such irises as Daybreak, Peach Glow, 
Mexico and Oregon Trail, which stand out 
as if just gathered in the garden. Such new 
kinds as Bryce Canyon, a warm shade of 
henna-copper; Chamois, a_ particularly 
large iris; Gypsy, gold and brown, and 
Goldbeater, a solidly colored chrome yel- 
low self, are featured. The last named cre- 
ated a sensation wherever it was shown 
last year. There is a magnificent full-page 
picture of Far West in color. Daylilies, 
daffodils, tulips and other bulbs also have 
a place in this unusual catalogue. 

Mrs. Norman S. Horton, operating as 
Irisdale Gardens, Elkhart, Ind., has issued 
a long list of choice irises, among them 
several 1944 introductions, including 
Golden Symphony, a combination of yel- 
low and blue which blooms after all other 
irises have gone; Indiana Rose, a soft 
bright rose self; Indianola, an intense red, 
and Winsome Blue, outstanding because of 
the substance of its petals. 


Knickerbocker Cacti and Succulent Gar- 
dens, San Diego, Calif., issue a comprehen- 
sive, well illustrated catalogue of “drought- 
resistant plants from over the world.” 
Notice is given that because of many 
changes gardeners should not order from 
old catalogues. 

William Zvolanek & Co., Lompoc, Calif., 
issues a useful circular devoted mostly to 
Winter-flowering sweet peas. Beside a long 
list of varieties there are excellent cultural 
suggestions. 

National Iris Gardens of Beaverton, 
Ore., are sending out a splendid catalogue 
listing about 1,000 varieties from what is 
termed the largest iris garden in the world. 
Mr. Howard Weed’s well-known face looks 
out from the inside cover and mention is 
made of the fact that his two sons, who 
were working with him in the business, are 
now officers in the army. Many novelties 
are mentioned in this catalogue, including 
the new twice blooming iris. The catalogue 
also lists day lilies and Oriental poppies in 
variety. 

“Forbes Seeds,” Alexander Forbes & Co., 
Newark, N. J., has an unusual red, white 
and blue cover and in addition is unusual 
in its format. It has excellent planting 
tables for perennials and vegetables. 


A Guide to Farming 


“‘A Practical Guide to Successful Farming.” 
Edited by Wallace S. Moreland. Published by 
Garden City Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $3.95. 

The basic principles of successful farm 
operation have been put within the covers 
of this single volume. Editor Moreland has 
co-ordinated the contributions of 36 lead- 
ing agricultural experts in such a way as 
to furnish practical information to almost 
anyone interested in any phase of farming 
whether he be a practical farmer or some- 
one who hopes to own a farm as a future 
self-supporting retirement spot. 














Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
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You can’t buy a 
new lawn mower for the 
duration, but you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 
BLADE which will increase your lawn 
mower efficiency 50% and insure a 
clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 


For hand mower sizes at dealers 
® MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2. (10e for postage, etc.), 

check or money order only. State 

size (length) of your present 
stationary blade and make 
of mower. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
FLEX-BLADE WORKS 


Dept. © 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 





















Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


NOVELTIES 


Available in July 


Some colors in hand pol- 
linated available in June 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


| R | %& for FALL 
PLANTING 
Finest Oregon-Grown Bulbs 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow, White 
24 Bulbs, °1.40 postpaia 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, *5.25 postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 














} 


Send for complete Catalog -- in color 


CONLEYS 2lossom Farm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, $1.50 per doz. Old- 
fashioned single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 per doz. 
V. H. Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE, many varieties, earliest 
to latest, as they dig, large and small, ungraded, 
$8.00 per bushel, $4.50 per half-bushel, f.o.b. here. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 
DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalogue free. 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGER: Landscape, Nursery and Garden Store 
Business. Established 40 years, near Boston. Good 
future. Box L. T. B., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 














ORCHID GROWER for private estate near Boston. 
Good position. Married man preferred. Oottage 
on the place. Box D.B.E., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 






















































































THE MASSACHUSETTS |THE PENNSYLVANIA |THE HORTICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
oo 598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
oom 601 
LILY SHOW 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ae FLOWER SHOW 
Horticultural Hall All persons interested in gardening are 
Boston, Mass. pelvlioges of membership ase as iellows: § =| Commneoctal Classen: 
rane 90a Horticulture. 1. Display of any or all types of outdoor 
Roses, covering 25 square feet. 
J U LY 6 a nd 7 ey - —— 2. — of perennials, covering 25 square 
Lectures during the Winter. ; 
Thursday . _..2 P.M. to 9 P.M. Seasonal Flower Shows. Professional Classes: 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 1. Bowl of Roses, 25 blooms, 1 or more va- 
Friday are 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Library—circulating privilege to rieties. Bow] to be supplied by exhibitor, 
members. varieties to be labeled. 
: . Year Book. 2. Vase of Polyantha Roses. 
A lily garden will be the feature of a ee cee oe 3. Vase of Rambler Roses. 
the Show, but cut lilies will also be jee cneengeameees ” —— repgmeaniataaias 
. . aaa : 
displayed and shown in classes. 5. Six vases of Sweet Peas. 
Annual Dues — $3.00 6. Six vases of hardy herbaceous perennials, 
Arrangements of garden flowers Life Membership Fee — $50.00 bulbous flowers excluded. 
staged by the Associated Flower | Payable in annual installments of $10.00 ™ pon sn Delphinium, covering 25 
Arrangers of Massachusetts (Mrs. omeeemadpsatiaaa 8. Vase of Delphinium, 15 spikes. 
Arthur P. Teele, Director) will be an Office and Library Hours: Amateur Classes: 
dded attraction. on 1. “As you like it.” No restrictions. 
ecean cies June 15 — September 15 2. Outdoor table arrangement. No restric- 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. tions. 
ADMISSION FREE Saturdays Closed 3. Roses in metal container. 
STO Pp S Smother Cropsinthe South | Saw Setieded Uitateete 
HOSE gardeners who live where Ber- | sé BLACK PRINCE ” 
muda grass thrives (and that is a pale Patent No. 559 
word for its aggressive habit) are thankful Bushy growth: large, heavily veined jleaves 
: ty inv 1ing blackish violet-green in ll. sun 
for smother crops to stifle the invader and = mn. il ‘ts aah Gee. aoe 
before they to deprive it of the sun that it must have. particulars see Zotty’s catalogue. This tom 
. By breaking the ground as well as possible, | | Ouctution with Magnolia Nurseries. 
become serious under the circumstances, and sowing a 2%-inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 
. i ats dale quick-growing heavy crop such as field 4-inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 
Prevent uion infeacons in voue Victee” Cerise | eas, Bermuda grass will be weakened Order early as quantity is limited 
Ce DX Dyretnum) per gailes of water, Controle | enough to make its removal fairly easy. | | MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
a to-kill — er ete by Satan everywhere. When Bermuda grass gets sunshine, it Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
“Spraying the Home Garden” free on request. 7 _A. Sh McK Owner 
B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore Street, Hackensack, N. J. forms huge tangled mats of roots that are eo Griffin, Saneer 
as hard for cultivated plants to combat as 











F j N E we PA Ay S | E sS barbed wire entanglement is for soldiers 


to penetrate. 


GROW BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
















3 choice varieties: famous Giant Swiss A very heavy mulch of straw or the like Spray with 
for fy om eg nome 4 ge ad between vegetable rows is another method | » 4 
size: Clarke Blend for a of smothering out Bermuda grass and mak- = 
colors: Ullswater, blue: Firebeacon, : : Y 
red: Coronation Gold: Mont Blanc, ing roots easy to loosen as out. Yet NSE COMBINED 
= : j Sy ‘*die- 7 > FUNGICIDE 
white. Your selection, pkt. 600 seeds this —-* die-hard. ne spark of KIX =! given satisfactory service for years to 
$1.00, trial pkt. 50c, post paid. Planting life enables a shoot to become a strong, exacting Rose growers. It's a complete and 
guide with each order. Free catalogue. gripping plant in a short time. oe tin to. o ae A. = 
Colossal Polyanthus seed ready in July, . spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 Rose Bushes. 
pkt. $1.00. —DMary S. Smith. $1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
The CLARKES, Growers Bartlett, Tenn. | 4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 
Clackamas Oregon 











Chicago Orchid Society Burpee 


GROUP of Chicago orchid growers 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL announces the formation of the Chi- 
Lead pencil markings permanent cago Orchid Society. It is devoted to the 

- Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory care and culture of orchids. Persons inter- 
es pore age | poe Ry Eh ested, amateurs or professionals, are invited 
HOWARD HAMMITT to attend meetings held the first Sunday of 


Send for free samples 


to have largest blooms early 
: next spring. All best colors, 

mixed. To try, we'll mail 

Ke) "BULB BOOK 35¢ pkt. free, with grow- 
|FREE ing directions. Send stamp for postage. 
—Highest quality Tulips, Daffodils, 

a Lilies, etc. Plant this fall 


Sow this summer ] 












AM 














elated Se ome. each month. Information may be obtained muttacel i ATHEE BURPEE 00. Iowa 
When writing advertisers please from the Secretary, Jack V. Schuler, 6145 : : 
mention HORTICULTURE N. Artesian Avenue, Chicago, III. BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Ivis Tacmpferi 


lowe field has. for many years, special- 


ized in the development and culture of the exquisite IRIS Kaempferi. 
So completely different from the common types of IRIS, the IRIS Kaemp- 
feri is an altogether lovely species. Beautiful beyond description, these 
velvet textured blooms have a wide color range from purest whites 
through pastels of pink and opal into blues and deep purple. Among 
the many favorites garnered at FLOWERFIELD since 1895 are such 
favorites as Light-in-the-Opal. Betty F. Holmes, Elbrus, Moonlight 
Waves, Astarte and F. H. Childs, IRIS Kaempferi blooms late in June 


*Blue Opal —Our newest introduction, the latest in our long list 
of Kaempferi triumphs. Blue Opal is a companion to our famous Light- 
in-the-Opal, blooming at the same time, having much the same habit 
even as to size and shape of flower. The color is a fine grey-blue with 
opalescent overtones when viewed in the bright sunlight. For the lover 


of the new and unusual Each 75c. Doz. $7.50 


Circe A large double flower of dark blue-purple. A narrow white 
band circles the yellow center, creating a beauti- 
ful contrast with the dark petals. Its early bloom 


to the middle of July filling in the gap between the late Spring flowers 
and the Summer varieties. The IRIS Kaempferi are perfectly hardy. 
They thrive on water, living in spots that are too wet for many flowers, 
yet they bloom best in a sandy well-drained location, if only supplied 
with water occasionally. The huge flowers, often reaching 8 inches or 
more across bloom on a foliage that is narrower and more swordlike 
than that of other IRIS. FLOWERFIELD’S catalog lists many varieties 
of IRIS Kaempferi as well as a complete listing of the best varieties of 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds. 


*Mountain Glacier —As its name implies, this large white Iris 
subtly tinted with delicate shades of blue suggests the beauty of 
mountain ice fields. A profuse bloomer that will be the glory of 
your garden. A single Iris, the form of Mountain Glacier is almost 
exactly like that of Blue Giant with which it combines magnifi- 


cently. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


Blue Giant - -Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The single 
petals measure nine inches across and its soft blue 
color makes it as beautiful as it is large. Perfect 





makes it a ‘‘must’’ for those who would enjoy a 


full season of color. Each 50c. Doz. $5.00 


Blue Giant 
Moonlight Waves 


COLLECTION OF 
4 OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 


for mass planting, a particularly enchanting har- 
mony of color is obtained when planted with 
Madonna Lilies. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 
Circe 

Red Riding Hood 


1 each $1.75, 3 each $4.50 





werfield 


Send for your copy of 
FLOWERFIELD’S 
1944 Catalog 


€ e enclose 10c to cover 
age and handling costs 


@ 44 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. @ 





